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SAVE US, GOD OF NATIONS 


HELEN RUMMONS ANDERSON 


Save us, O God of nations, Save us, O God of beauty, 
From goals too base to win, From our unquiet mood, 
From error, not oppression, From all our cheap diversions, 
From ignorance, not sin. That blind us to the good. 
From poison greed that taints the press, Free art: strike off the chain of gold; 
From will to rise by man’s distress, Let genius shed its light unsold, 
From learning lost in godlessness, For men seek good who good behold. 
Hear us and save us! Hear us and save us! 


Save. us, O God of justice, 
From action rashly willed; 
From arrogant reformers, 
Who crush more than they build. 
Let larger freedom spring from small; SS 
That a: rises but to fall, - 4CIre Hi Of the 
Which lifts the few, and lifts not all. cop heen SCHaU, 


Hear us and save us! Parkure MINISTRY 
— California 


Awarded First Prize as the Hymn for the 1936 Annual Meeting 
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Mr. Wetherell to Direct League Field Work 


Laymen Review Past and Plan for Future — Professor Earle M. Winslow, 
George Lansbury and President Scott Address Annual Meeting 


Carl B. Wetherell has accepted ap- 
ointment as the new volunteer director 
of field work for the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. He will direct and coordinate the 
activities of thirty regional chapter coun- 
sellors for strengthening the work of the 
League and its chapters throughout the 
United States and Canada. He succeeds 
James W. Anderson, who has resigned be- 
cause of the press of other duties. 

In the light of the League’s desire to con- 
serve and enlarge the gains made under 
the chapter-counsellor system, this was 
the most important announcement in the 
report of President Frank W. Scott before 


the League’s Council meeting in Boston, 


Mass., May 17. 

Mr. Wetherell was the first field secre- 
tary of the League. For several years he 
served as field representative for the 
League and other denominational agencies 
on the Pacific Coast. During his last year 
as headmaster of Proctor Academy, he 
was chapter counsellor for New Hampshire, 
and since becoming director of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union he has 
served as counsellor for a group of chap- 
ters south of Boston. He has been a 
member of the Council; and for the past 
two years he has directed the program of 
the League Week at the Shoals, where he 
will this summer have charge of the 
League’s new Institute of Churchmanship. 

Chapter counsellors attending Anni- 
versary Week meetings met with Mr. 
Wetherell and Dr. Scott at dinner, May 19, 
to discuss plans. And earlier that day 
members of the Council had pledged 
themselves to serve as liaison officers for 
the League and to visit chapters in con- 
nection with any business or pleasure 
trips that they might be making. 

Two highlights of chapter achievement 
came to the special attention of the Coun- 
cil. One was the state-wide missionary 
and educational project of the Frank S. C. 
Wicks chapter in Indianapolis, Ind., de- 
scribed in the League’s Spring Bulletin 
supplement to The Register. The other 
was the double-barreled progress of the 
New Partnership in Lexington, Mass., re- 
ported by Harold M. Davis. Following 
New Partnership sermons by Protestant 
ministers on freedom of speech January 26 
last and discussions by them and their 
laymen, sixty organizations of Lexington 


—including Knights of Columbus, Ameri- ’ 


can Legionnaires and members of church 
groups—got together and planned an 
open forum, where speakers of opposing 
views will be heard and their ideas dis- 
cussed from the floor. At the same time, 
the Lexingtons chapter had been devoting 
several meetings to Partnership discus- 
sions on business ethics, based on the 
theme sermon by Rev. Paul H. Chapman. 


About 150 churches took part in last 
January’s “‘Freedom of Speech Sunday,” 
Mr. Davis also reported. Of eighty-nine 
ministers who responded to a question- 
naire, seventy-nine were willing to enter 
into another project next year. In seventy 
churches there had been follow-up dis- 
cussion; in nineteen, the minister had 
personally interviewed his laymen. Eleven 
ministers have been preaching a partner- 
ship sermon once a month. Among other 
local achievements with the project, Rev. 
Everett M. Baker at the Westminster 
Unitarian Church in Providence, R. I., 
has found the project a means of attract- 
ing new people to the church and other- 
wise building up the parish. 

The League’s preaching missions or 
institutes of liberal religion also came be- 
fore the Council, which heard reports of 
the five successful institutes during the 
past year, ratified a resolution of the Mid- 
Western Convention as to the success of 
the missions and the hope for their con- 
tinuance, and considered ways and means 
of replenishing the special mission fund. 

The Council chose John B. Nash as the 
League representative on the American 
Unitarian Association board; and Edward 
P. Furber as the League’s member of the 
National Student Committee. 

President Scott was empowered to ap- 
point a committee of three to study the Re- 
port of the Commission of Appraisal as it 
concerns the part played by the League in 
the denomination and to report back to 
the Council recommendations growing out 
of their study. 

Professor Earle M. Winslow, who re- 
signed from the Tufts College faculty in 
protest against the Teachers’ Oath law, 
gave the principal address at the League’s 
seventeenth annual meeting in Lorimer 
Hall, May 18, on “Trends Toward the 
Servile State.”” His address was published 
in The. Register of May 21. 
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George Lansbury, British Labor Mem- 
ber of Parliament, talked briefly to the 
meeting on the way to his address before 
the Emergency Peace Campaign mass 
meeting. If any nation, he affirmed, 
should stake all on a following out of the 
law of Jesus, it would be the strongest 
nation on earth. Because Of our religion, 
we must call upon the world to halt its 
march to barbarism. 

President Scott prefaced a review of 
“The League Today and Tomorrow” 
with three choices that liberals can make 
in the face of appalling conditions and 
possibilities in the world today: 

“We may despair, and wait paralyzed 
and hopeless; we may bury our heads, re- 
fuse to face realities, and pretend in our 
ignorance or assumed complacency that 
all will be well if we do nothing but keep 
our religion free from contacts with the 
horrid social and political ferments and 
crises; or we may face the world, invigorate 
our faith in God and man and try honestly 
and unabashed to do our part by applying 
our religious beliefs to our individual and 
our social lives, firm in the conviction that 
only such a method can save our type of 
society, the only type, we have been 
taught, that enables man to rise to his full 
stature. The League is dedicated to just 
that endeavor.” 

Both in his talk and in the report made 
by Mrs. Beatrice Wadleigh, executive 
secretary, before the Council, the wide use 
made of the League’s religious literature 
was pointed out. A total of 35,280 pieces 
were distributed on request during the 
year; many pamphlets have had to be 
reprinted; and several ministers reported 
making definite use of League tracts in 
building up church membership. 

At the annual meeting of the Council, 
May 19, these officers were elected: Ralph 
A. MacGilvra, Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
secretary; Henry D. Sharpe, Providence, 
R. I., treasurer; and J. A. Newton, Provi- 
dence, assistant treasurer. Dr. Scott was 
elected last year for a two-year term as 
president. Honorary vice-presidents were 
chosen as follows: Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Perey W. Gardner, 
Providence; William Roger Greeley, Lex- 
ington, Mass.; Frank H. Hiscock, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Morton D. Hull, Chicago, IIL; 
Jesse H. Metcalf, Providence; John B. 
Nash, New York City; Herbert C. Par- 
sons, Brookline, Mass.; James R. Pearson, 
Montreal, Canada; Arthur Shrigley, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Clarence R. Stone, Berkeley, 
Calif.; Ralph W. Wilbur, Portland, Ore. 

Election of the following new members 
of the League’s Council by mail ballot was 
announced: Frederic H. Fay, Boston, 
Mass.; Edward P. Furber, Watertown, 
Mass.; Charles T. Greene, Ridgewood, 
N. J.; Professor Rexford Newcomb, Ur- 
bana, Ill.; Frank L. Richardson, Newton 
Centre, Mass.; Norman W. Storer, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; James H. Wolfe, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. - 
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_Unitarianism’s Answer to a World Challenge 


The 111th Annual Meeting 
Edward Allen 


=9|ROUSED by a world situation more menacing 
ai to freedom of conscience than at any time 
i ii since the World War, the American Uni- 
AO) tarian Association at its 111th annual con- 
vention at the Tremont Temple last week took steps 
to defend itself from the forces of illiberalism, and 
made its position known in the forthright language 
demanded by the temper of the times. 

Unwilling to compromise at any point, the con- 
vention moved with a simple frankness and positive- 
ness and’ unanimity which brooked no quibble. 

The overwhelming vote on every resolution was 
surprising even to the proponents of the measures 
which definitely aligned American Unitarianism on the 
side of peace and democratic education. 

The convention voted to seek for its conscientious 
objectors the same rights accorded to Quakers under 
the selective service act of 1917. 


Old Error Repented 


Unwilling to place the full responsibility on the 
board of directors for illiberal acts in which the entire 
denomination concurred by silence or approbation 
during the hysteria of the World War, the convention 
voted a resolution “regretting’’ its wartime policy of 
withholding financial support from pacifist ministers 
in aided churches. 

The vote was a personal vindication and victory 
for Rev. Henry W. Pinkham, forced from his Melrose 
pulpit during the war, who for eighteen years has 
braved derision and unsympathetic audiences to plead 
for denominational “‘repentance.”” The ovation which 
he received was the highlight of the meeting. 

The Association voted never again to exert 
economic pressure in an un-Unitarian attempt to 
coerce the conscience of temporarily unpopular min- 
isters. 

Although the language of “repentance” was de- 
leted from the resolution as it was redrafted for the 
third time, there was an atmosphere of sincere con- 
fession about the whole discussion which indicated the 


presence of vital religious forces even at times when 


the debate became momentarily acrimonious. 
To a humble observer from outside the denomina- 
tion, the sentiment of the convention seemed over- 


_ whelming in favor of the spirit and broader aspects of 


the 348-page report of the Commission of Appraisal, 


_ which, however, brought fire from a group of Boston- 
_ jans who saw in it a threat to subordinate the Associa- 


tion to the General Conference. 


The Commission, having moved deliberately for 
two years, recommended that its conclusions be di- 
gested with equal care, and suggested proposed 
changes in the by-laws be put over until the next 


‘annual meeting. The convention concurred. 


No Unitarian ‘‘Ecclesiasticism’’ 


The Declaratory Resolution proposed by the 
Appraisal Commission was adopted substantially as 
written, with its zealously guarded guarantees of the 
independent autonomy of the churches. The word 
“ecclesiastical”” as applied to the structure of the 
church was deleted after Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister 
emeritus of the Arlington Street Church and presi- 
dent of the Association for many years, said: 

“The word ‘ecclesiastical’ is not in our natural 
vocabulary. It implies something foreign to ow 
tradition. It does not suggest the voluntary coopera: 
tion that we all desire. We all want team-play anc 
spiritual solidarity, but why spoil it by trying to herd 
us into an ecclesiastical order? 

“Tf you want to stand fast in the liberty our fathers 
won for us, you will not suffer yourselves to be en- 
tangled in any ecclesiastical body. You will insist 
that we remain a free, open, voluntary fellowship 
bound together, not by ecclesiastical authority, but in 
the unity of the spirit and ties of mutual service and 
affectionate good will.’’ 

The convention approved the Interim Commis- 
sion requested by the Commission of Appraisal—the 
one specific proposal urged for passage at the present 
time. Dr. Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul, chairman 
of the Appraisal Commission, was elected to head the 
new body, which will submit a preliminary report to 
the annual meeting next May, and a final report to 
the General Conference in the autumn of 1987. 
Others on the new commission are W. Rodman 
Peabody of Milton, Mass.; Mrs. John B. Nash of 
New York City, a former director of the A. U. A.; 
Rev. William S. Nichols of Peabody, Mass.; and Frank 
C. Smith, Jr., of Worcester, Mass. 

The commission, solely advisory in scope, will 
through leadership endeavor to foster greater co- 
operation between the Association and affiliated or- 
ganizations. 


Teachers’ Oath Repudiated 
The convention adopted the resolution of Rev. 
Dana McLean Greeley of Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, in opposition to teachers’ oath laws as ‘‘un- 
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necessary and a reflection upon an honored profes- 
sion.” 

It approved the resolution of Rev. Lon Ray Call 
of Chicago, requested by the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, and amended by Dr. Augustus P. Reccord at 
the request of the committee on resolutions, for co- 
operation with the Emergency Peace Campaign. 


It endorsed the resolution of Rev. Everett M. 


Baker of Providence, R. I., favoring the consumers’ 
cooperative movement as.a ‘non-violent, democratic 
method of social change founded on the service mo- 
tive.” 

After the committee on resolutions, headed by 
Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge of Dedham, Mass., had 
shortened a resolution on German refugees presented 
by Dr. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N. Y., the com- 
mittee finally voted to recommend its defeat. 

Dr. Lathrop, defending his resolution, said it was 
based on the fact that Christian refugees from Nazi 
Germany were reported in worse financial straits than 
the Jews, because Jewish relief agencies were well or- 
ganized, and were even attempting to help some of 
the Christians. 

He quoted James McDonald, former League of 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, as saying 
he had been dismayed by the plight of the Christian 
refugees. The convention ordered the substitution of 
Dr. Lathrop’s original resolution for support of the 
American Christian Committee for German Refugees. 

The activities of the convention in the field of 
doctrine and worship were largely confined to the 
Monday afternoon round-table discussions of phases 
of the report of the Commission of Appraisal. Leaders 
of these groups reported to the general convention 
Tuesday. 

Unitarian Doctrine 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., 
report on the conference on “Doctrine,” said: 

“Three negative features of the discussion were 
remarkable. Nobody present appeared to remember a 
period when theism and humanism were sharp points 
of controversy among us. Neither term was men- 
tioned from beginning to end. There was a marked 
absence of a common vocabulary of religious belief, 
those who spoke doing so in a highly individual 
fashion without using words of definite doctrinal sig- 
nificance. There was no general disposition to criti- 
cize the Appraisal report for its statements on doc- 
trine.”’ 

The Appraisal Commission in ie report on doc- 
trine gave as its conclusion, “It would be of incalcul- 
able benefit to the denomination if we could contrive 
to state in definite and explicit terms both our agree- 
ments and our points of tension.” 

It submitted as its opinion that Unitarians were 
in general agreement in affirming the primacy of the 
free exercise of intelligence in religion, believing that 
in the long run the safest guide to truth is human in- 
telligence; in affirming the paramount importance for 
the individual of his own moral convictions and 
purposes; in affirming that the social implications of 
religion are indispensable to its vitality and validity, 
as expressed in terms of concern for social conditions 
and the struggle to create a just social order, in af- 
firming the importance of the church as the organized 


in his 


to the subject of meditation,’ said Mr. Clare. 
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expression of religion; in affirming the necessity for 
worship as a deliberate effort to strengthen the in- 
dividual’s grasp of the highest spiritual values of 
which he is aware; in affirming the rational nature of 
the universe. 

The Commission found Unitarians were in dis- 


-agreement as to the expediency of using the tradi- 


tional vocabulary of religion, within a fellowship 
which includes many who have rejected the ideas 
commonly associated with such words as “God,” 
“prayer,’”’ ‘‘communion,” ‘“‘salvation,’ “immortal- 
ity’; as to the wisdom of maintaining the definitely 
Christian tradition, and the traditional forms of 
Christian worship; as to the religious values of a 
purely naturalistic philosophy; as to the adequacy 
and competency of man to solve his own problems, 
both individual:and social; as to the advisability of 
direct action by churches in the field of social and 
political problems. 


Intellectual Freedom 


Dr. Pomeroy continued as follows: ’ 

“Three notes recurred with frequency during the 
discussion: the extreme difficulty of uniting Uni- 
tarians on the basis of explicit belief; the primary im- 
portance of intellectual freedom; the value of a relig- 
ious purpose of a socially creative kind, proving itself 
stronger than identity of opinion.’”’ There was agree- 
ment—at least in the air—that our intellectual free- 
dom has exceeded our religious discipline with some 
unfortunate results; and that our common purpose 
now needs to take on a more positive character. ‘‘It 
was the general sense of those present that Unitarians 
are now ready for new experiences in sharing religious 
thought and that this fellowship of free exchange will 
be more vital and promising than any temporary 
agreements. It was also a general sense that we need 
not wander in deserts of arid rationalism on the one 
hand or take up residence in caverns of theological 
orthodoxy on the other hand, in order to recruit our 
spiritual vigor. It is possible to describe the action 
of God among men in such living terms as will present 
no stumbling-block to forward-going minds.” 

Rev. Lawrence Clare of Montreal, Canada, re- 
porting on the conference on ‘“‘Worship,” said the 
obstacles to family worship, such as self-consciousness, 
and the varying hours at which children left home for 
school, were recognized. However, family worship 
was “‘generally commended.” . So far as public worship 
was concerned, the feeling seemed to be that it was de- 
sirable that the sermon be considered an integral part 
of the whole service, and that the spirit of devotion 
should prevail throughout. It was desirable to keep 
churches open during the week for rest and meditation 
wherever practical. 


Psychological Barrier 


“The greater part of the discussion was devoted 
“Cer- 
tain speakers expressed the opinion that the greatest 
obstacle to the progress of the denomination was not 
in the realm of organization or doctrine, but rather 
in that of psychology, and the question of establishing 
some technique of psychological implementation of 
Unitarian doctrine was seriously considered. 
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“After thorough consideration, the meeting ap- 
peared to be of the opinion that the preparation of a 
book of meditation should be undertaken through 
appropriate agencies within the fellowship. 

“Another topic dealt with the desirability of ex- 
perimentation in worship, and the creation of new 
types of worship. It was felt that the ministers should 
endeavor to work out variations in orders of service 
and readings, in order that a certain flexibility might 
be introduced even into liturgical services. 

“In this connection, it was felt that the prepara- 
tion of a lectionary for use in church services should 
also be undertaken, and that it should include, in a 
spirit of wider catholicity, extra scriptural readings 


“OGDEN VOGT 


Who delivered the Anniversary 
_ Sermon, “God and the State,” on 
Sunday evening 


FREDERICK M. ELIOT 
Chairman of the Commission of Spoke before a large meeting of Who spoke on “Trends Toward 


Appraisal, who reported to the 
A.U. A. for the Commission 


_ from ancient and modern sources, both prose and 
poetry. 

“There was a disposition on the part of certain 
_ speakers to minimize the importance of ancient rituals 
and liturgies, on the ground they were not expressive 
_ of the modern spirit, but the point was emphasized, 
and generally accepted, that religion dealt with ele- 
ments which were neither ancient nor modern, but 
eternal.” 


Cooperation with Universalists 


Dr. Sydney B. Snow of Chicago, reporting on 
the round-table on “The Larger Libera! Fellowship,’’ 
said: 

“Unitarians should respond wholeheartedly and 
promptly to all overtures, both from the right and 
from the left, to break down denominational barriers 
between us and other liberal religious bodies. The 
members of the round-table agree with the Commis- 
sion that ‘whatever may have been true in the past, 
there is now no reason to maintain the isolation which 
some Unitarians have held to be necessary for their 
own self-respect.’ 
members of the round-table is that every effort should 
be made for the closest cooperation in every possible 
field of common endeavor with the Universalist de- 
- nomination. . 

“Equally unanimous is the feeling that through 
some organization similar to the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, an attempt should be 
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made to correlate the work and unify the spirit of 
scattered liberals of every name, both independent 
and on the fringes of various denominations. 

“With the third recommendation of the Appraisal 
Commission— in effect an unqualified endorsement of 
what present and past administrations of the A. U. A. 
have done to promote international friendship and 
cooperation through relations with religious liberals 
of many lands—the members of the round-table are in 
full accord. They favor the establishment of a depart- 
ment of foreign relations, and they hope that sufficient 
funds nay be forthcoming to finance it. 

“The conference of the Leyden International 
Bureau will be Leld at Star Island this summer. Some 


ROGER N. BALDWIN EARLE M. WINSLOW 


the Unitarian Fellowship of Social 
Justice held in Faneuil Hall 


the Servile State” at the meeting 
of the Laymen’s League 


forty or fifty delegates will pay their own travel ex- 
penses and will be entertained at the Isles of Shoals 
by the Young People’s Religious Union and the 
Young People’s Christian Union. With confidence in 
the support of Unitarians a committee of young people 
has invited the delegates to a ten-day tour before the 
meetings—symbol of American hospitality and good 
will. The round-table urges the members of our 
churches to make up the modest purse of $1,000. re- 
quired.” 


Social Relations 


Rev. Earl C. Davis of Petersham, Mass., leader 
of the conference on “Social Relations,” reported his 
group passed the following motion: __,,. 

“Moved that this meeting approves the report 
of the Commission of Appraisal on the Department of 
Social Relations, and, in passing this motion, it is 
understood that the department speaks only in its 
own name, and in no way binds the denomination.”’ 
(The Appraisal Commission recommended the De- 
partment of Social Relations be continued for the 
present as a department with full status.) 

Rev. Leslie T. Pennington of. Cambridge, re- 
porting on the round-table on ‘Institutional Soli- 
darity,” said: 

“Tt was the sense of the meeting that the merger 
of the A. U. A. and the General Conference in 1925 
failed to produce two of the anticipated results. The 
desired correlation of agencies, departments and 
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activities of the Unitarian movement was not forth- 
coming. The A. U. A. failed to become the spiritual 
leader of our churches. It was the sense of the meeting 
that the Appraisal Commission is right in endeavoring 
to achieve these two ends.” 

Discussing the controversial question whether 
there should be a more representative distribution of 
denominational meetings and functions, he said: 
“There are those who feel that these functions should 
be centered in Boston; there are others who feel that 
for the health of our movement these functions 
should be centered in the General Conference meeting 
outside of Boston. The discussion indicated that 
sooner or later this issue must be squarely faced. 


The Moderator 

“The following arguments were presented against 
the proposed office of the Moderator: That the presi- 
dent of the old General Conference often did not know 
what it was all about; that it would weaken the As- 
sociation to divide the functions of titular head and 
administration; that a man cannot become a ‘beloved 
symbol’ in two years; that it would be difficult to find 
men of the proper ability who could find time for the 
work. 

“In favor of the Moderator, the following points 
were made: That a salaried officer should not preside 
at assemblies; that those who live at a distance would 
welcome the visits and the counsel of a Moderator 
disentangled from administrative detail; that the 
office of the Moderator would be an excellent device 
for drawing out men and women from other sections 
of the country who would stand as a symbol above all 
our major denominational organizations. 

“The sense of the meeting favored a Moderator 
by a vote of two to one.” 

Rev. Stephen Hole Fritchman of Bangor, Maine, 
reporting on the conference on “Decentralization,” 
said: 

“With the exception of three dissenting voices, 
the group found itself in agreement with the Com- 
mission concerning the need of decentralization. One 
spokesman forcibly protested against the Commis- 
sion’s statement that endowments are necessary for 
strong regional activity. He felt that the regional 
conferences should be self-supporting and assisted by 
current income.”’ 


Dr. Cornish’s Report 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the Association, 
in his annual report Monday morning, said: ‘“‘We have 
received this past year $3,221.52 more than last year, 
an increase of nearly thirteen percent. In these 
times of stringency, this growing generosity cannot 
but be gratifying to our entire fellowship.”’ 

Describing the growth of materialism and mili- 
tarism in the world, he continued: ‘‘We hoped for 
peace and a growing human solidarity through the 
world. But instead we have war and enlarging arma- 
ments, flamboyant, predatory nationalism, dictator- 
ships and tyranny. 

“Appalled by these conditions, we yearn for a 
world Pentecost, when one universal God-given mes- 
sage of human unity shall be understood by all man- 
kind. Yet in our own land of plenty we have unem- 
ployment and starvation. We watch with dismay the 
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halting functioning of local and state and national 
governments. 

“Do we comprehend the brute power of all this? 
We Unitarians are comfortable people. In the past. 


_ when changes have beaten upon our roofs we have not. 


been too much alarmed. But today we cannot con- 
tinue safely to shelter ourselves and forget. About us 
are tempest and earthquake and destruction: 


The Unchurched Majority 

“What today is the standing of the whole Church 
of God in the United States? Not more than half of 
our people go to church. This applies alike to the 
Protestent and Catholic churches and to the Jewish 
synagogue. Indeed, a distinguished writer has recently 
said that no more than a quarter of the American 
people have any contact with the churches, or any: 
care for what they teach. 

“This is startling, and now mark that the fact is. 
directly connected with our public morals and public 
safety. ‘Without vision the people perish.’ Only in 
armored cars can bank messengers travel the streets 
of American cities. Human safety lessens. Our 
women and children live in peril. Everywhere we 
have rackets. No one of us here but pays tribute in- 
directly to gangsters. Banditry increases. Local 
governments do not protect our institutions. Ameri- 
can rectitude is breaking. 

“My friends, are we to muddle along with only 
the casual interest of our churches in our cooperative 
work? No single church can do what we can do to- 
gether. Cannot our churches be stirred to a deeper 
enthusiasm for the great cause of religion and uplift, 
for the purifying and ennobling of human life? Must. 
organized freedom in religion be forever only limitedly 
effective? 

“How highly and understandingly do you and I 
really value the religious independence which we 
enjoy? It is not ours by happy accident. It has 
been bought by the toil of centuries and paid for by 
martyrdom. This country was built upon the 
sovereign rights of every man. This is the bedrock 
beneath all our institutions. Yet we could count on 
the fingers of one hand all the lands where there is the 
same religious freedom. 


ta} 


Congregationalism on Trial 

“T submit to you that it is easy for us verbally to: 
exalt our religious independency. But how will this 
independency be judged? By its fruits. If our free 
religious institutions do not bear much fruit, time 
will cut them down like the barren fig tree. The 
question which the world is asking us is not, ‘Are we 
democratic?’ The world asks us, “Do our churches 
work?’ Observe, I beg of you, that in all these mat- 


. ters our whole polity of congregationalism is on trial. 


“Congregationalism works best in small or 
medium-sized groups of people placed fairly near to- 
gether. There is a structural problem here, a problem 
inherent in the very independence we enjoy. How 
shall we preserve the intellectual and spiritual integ- 


rity of our religious democracy and at the same time 


make it an effective instrument in the world in which 
we are living? How shell we make it cohere, and be- 
come an enthusiastic working whole?” 

Dr. Cornish read the necrology of the ministers: 


j 


: 
f 
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ho had died since the last annual meeting. ‘No 
ords spoken here,” said Dr. Cornish, “could in- 
crease the gratitude and affection in which we hold 
them.” ; 

Carlyle Summerbell 

Thomas S. Robjent 

Frank R. Gale 

William Laurence Sullivan 

Daniel Munroe Wilson 

William I. Lawrance 

Aubrey F. Hess 

Arthur G. Pettingill 

Charles J. Staples 

Thomas Lamb Eliot 

Charles Easternhouse 


He also welcomed to the Unitarian ministry four- 
teen men commended by the Fellowship Committee. 


Carl B. Bihldorff 

Helgi Ingiberg Sigurdur Borgford 
Harland S. Evans 
Arthur Foote IT 

Rubens Rea Hadley 
Truman La Pierre Hayes 
Duncan Howlett 

Robert Killam 

Gustave H. Leining 
Donald C. MeMillan 
Robert Romig 


Three have been given affiliated membership. 
They are: 

Carleton M. Fisher 

. Robert M. Rice 

: John van Schaick, Jr. 


“To these men already settled and distinguished 
in another denomination, we give hearty welcome. 
They honor us by taking affiliated membership. 

“We welcome these younger men, who come to us 
mostly from the divinity schools, into our fellowship of 
work and hope, with thanksgiving and with every 
confidence.” 

At the opening session Monday, three reports 
upon the Commission’s work were presented by Dr. 
Eliot, chairman of the Commission, by Dr. S. P. 
Capen, consultant, and by Frederic G. Melcher of 
Montclair, N. J. Dr. Capen described the difficulties 
that confronted the Commission due to the fact that 
the church “‘is not a fossilized object. It is a growing, 
changing organism.” Notwithstanding, the report 
was the unanimous expression of the Commission. 
“Tt represents the Commission’s best. It is now for 
_ you to say whether that best is good enough,” he 
~ concluded. 

Mr. Melcher pleaded for an added sense of re- 
gional responsibility on the part of individual and 
collective Unitarianism. He said: “It is only when re- 

_ gional responsibility supplements central administra- 


. 


tion that we can proceed in the direction that we map — 


- out for ourselves. Let individual churches make a 
_ real and powerful contribution to the central work 
and to what we look forward to in the future. We 
want a new partnership between the regions. We 
: believe that more regional strength would come by 
putting more responsibility upon us.”’ 

Hon. Robert Luce of Waltham, Mass., presided 
at the business sessions. 
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Regional vice-presidents elected at the closing 
session were Professor James A. Tufts of Exeter, 
N. H.; Hon. Sanford Bates of Washington, D. C.; 
Judge James H. Wolfe of Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Roy Campbell of Montreal, Canada; Robert F. Dun- 
can of New York City; Emmett Fayen of Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Dr. Clarence Reed of Oakland, Calif.; and J. 
Ward Healey of Leominster, Mass. 

Directors elected for three years were Stewart F. 
Hancock of Syracuse, N. Y.; Rev. Lon Ray Call of 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer of Cincinnati; 
Mrs. Edwin Van B. Knickerbocker of New York City; 
Edward P. Furber of Boston, Mass.; and Larry 8. 
Davidow of Detroit, Mich. 

Directors elected for one year were: Roy M. 
Cushman of Boston, Mass., representing denomina- 
tional social agencies; Dr. Sydney B. Snow of Chicago, 
Ill., representing schools and colleges; Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington of Cambridge, Mass., representing the 
Unitarian Ministerial Union; Mrs. Thomas G. Rees of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., representing the General Alli- 
ance of Unitarian Women; John B. Nash of New York 
City, representing the Unitarian Laymen’s League; 
and Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., of Needham, 
Mass. representing the Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


The Pinkham Resolution 


In conclusion, it seemed to an onlooker the meet- 
ing reached its highest religious fervor during the 
discussion of the ‘Pinkham resolution.” 

Rey. Arthur Heeb, formerly of Stockton, Calif., 
wartime conscientious objector, obtained the floor 
to present the views of one “starved out”’ of his pul- 
pit. He described sad and silent meetings with the 
Quakers which he and three other Unitarian ministers 
with their wives attended; told of the sorrow of the 
late Dr. David Starr Jordan, president of Stanford 
University, as department of justice agents camped on 
his front porch; quoted Dr. Jordan as saying, “Above 
all nations is humanity.”’ He received prolonged ap- 
plause. 

Rev. David Rhys Williams of Rochester, N. Y., 
pleaded for a forthright statement on the subject on 
the ground the prestige of organized religion was on 
trial. He described the downfall of religion in other 
countries when it compromised for political expedi- 
ency: the church repudiated in Russia because it did 
not stand up for its early ideals; sacking of churches in 
Spain; repudiation of religion in Mexico because domi- 
nant churches had compromised with peonage. 

Mr. Pinkham cited the action of the Massa- 
chusetts General Court in rescinding its 300-year-old 
banishment of Roger Williams, urged the Association 
to recant its eighteen-year-old mistake. Describing the 
danger of war, he asked: “Shall our Association again 
be a center to support the government in the insane 
enterprise of collective homicide? Rather, pray that 
when the next war comes, 25 Beacon Street may be a 
center of aid and comfort to all conscientious objec- 
tors!” 

Dr. Eliot of St. Paul said that laymen and min- 
isters by condoning the action of the board of directors 
had been equally guilty. “You and I—all of us— 
participated in that action. I am sorry to see the 
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board of directors made the scapegoat for the sins of 
all of us.”’ The meeting resubmitted the resolution to 
be redrafted, but found the revised copy unsatisfactory 
in its expression of hope that in future a way would be 
found to reconcile Unitarian principles of freedom 
with the “loyalty a citizen owes to his country.” 
Redrafted again it finally emerged as a simple state- 
ment of regret at the mistake of the past, and a vow 
never to be swayed into taking such a position again. 


Resolutions 


The Pinkham Resolution 


Whereas the board of directors of the American Unitarian 
Association, at its meeting of April 9, 1918, passed the following 
vote: 

“That any society which employs a minister who is not 

a willing, earnest and outspoken supporter of the United 

States in the vigorous and resolute prosecution of the 

war cannot be considered eligible for aid from the As- 

sociation.” 


Now, therefore, the American Unitarian Association regrets 
the action of the board as contrary to the fundamental Unitarian 
principle of freedom of thought and conscience, and insists that 
never in future shall the economic power of the organization be 
used to influence the opinion or conduct of any minister or 
society. 


Unitarian Conscientious Objectors 


Resolved to authorize the American Unitarian Association 
to petition the proper governmental authorities to grant to Uni- 
tarian conscientious objectors the same status as is granted to 
the members of the Society of Friends and other religious bodies 
under the Selective Act of May 18, 1917. 


German Refugees 


Having heard from eyewitnesses of the suffering of victims 
of religious and civil oppression under the present rulers of 
Germany, the American Unitarian Association feels impelled 
to express formally its sense of sorrow that such sufferings should 
fall upon men, women and little children in a land from which 
Christendom has received in the past many inspirations and rich 
blessings. 

The plight of these who have in modern scenes manifested 
the same spirit of courage and loyalty as the martyrs of old must 
be made known widely throughout our churches. While the 
difficulties of rendering assistance to them in any adequate way 
are known to us, we would be recreant to our sense of Christian 
brotherliness if we did not recall to those who have security and 
who enjoy peace and relative plenty these who are wandering 
homeless in lands strange to them. 

Many of us are the descendants of refugees. Our fathers 
knew the bitterness of flight from injustice, intolerance and per- 
secution. Upon us their children, there falls a peculiarly urgent 
responsibility to manifest toward victims of twentieth-century 
oppression the same spirit of the good Samaritan as was mani- 
fested to our fathers. 

We commend therefore to the leaders of our churches and to 
our members generally the work of mercy and relief of the twenty 
thousand homeless Christian people for which the American 
Christian Committee for German Refugees has been appointed; 
we bespeak for this committee the earnest, prayerful and generous 
cooperation of all. 


Emergency Peace Campaign 
Whereas the Federal Government is contemplating the 
greatest peace-time expenditure for war preparation in its his- 
tory, and: 
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in 
Whereas the Emergency Peace Campaign has been formed 
to educate the people of the United States in the ways of peace, 


Therefore, be it resolved that the delegates to the 111th annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Association endorse the ef- 
forts of said Campaign and recommend that said delegates co- 
operate with this movement. 


Consumers Cooperative Movement 


Whereas the Appraisal Commission in its repért states that 
“the Consumers Cooperative Movement is one of the most im- 
portant contemporary movements and one with which Unitarians 
should make themselves familiar,” and 

Whereas the Cooperative Movement makes a special appeal 
to religious idealism because it is a non-violent, democratic 
method of social change, founded on the service motive; 

Therefore, be it resolved that the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in annual meeting assembled commends to its ministers 
and laymen careful consideration of the methods and philosophy 
of the Cooperative Movement, with the hope that in so far as they 
approve of it they should actively participate therein. 


Teachers’ Oath Laws 


Resolved that the American Unitarian Association in annual 
meeting assembled is opposed to Teachers’ Oath Bills on the 
ground that they are unnecessary and a reflection upon an 
honored profession. 


Appreciation of Commission 

The Unitarian Ministerial Union takes pride in proposing 
that the 111th annual meeting of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation extends to the members of the Appraisal Commission its 
grateful thanks for their diligent, forward-looking and unselfish 
labors which have resulted in an epoch-making survey of our cor- 
porate Unitarian life and in showing the way to the improving 
of our witness to free Christianity. 


Interim Commission of Planning and Review 


The American Unitarian Association hereby creates a 
special and temporary body, to be known as the Interim Com- 
mission of Planning and Review, to consist of five persons no one 
of whom shall be an officer of any of the major denominational 
organizations, to serve from the annual meeting in May, 1936, 
until the General Conference meeting in the autumn of 1937, to 
act in an advisory capacity only, for the purpose of continuing 
the active and vigorous consideration of the whole organizational 
problem, and to continue the study of ways and means of de- 
veloping a stronger sense of denominational unity and more ef- 
fective cooperation among the several independent organiza- 
tions. 

The Interim Commission may make a preliminary report to 
the annual meeting in May, 1937, and shall make its final report 
to the General Conference meeting in the autumn of 1987, 
covering the total work of the Unitarian fellowship through its 
national and regional organizations. 

The Board of Directors is requested to make an appropriation 
not to exceed $1,000 for the expenses of the Interim Commission. 


Declaratory Resolution 


Nature and Scope of the Association 


The Association is a voluntary organization of churches 
and other religious, educational and philanthropic societies, and 
life members now empowered to vote, uniting themselves in the 
furtherance of the purposes enumerated in Article I of the As- 
sociation’s By-Laws. 

In thus associating themselves the individual catia 
and societies abrogate no part of their independent autonomy; 
neither does the Association have any authority over other con- 
ferences or associations of Unitarian churches having lesser geo- 
graphical scope. The Association is, nevertheless, competent to 
undertake such functions in behalf of the entire body of associated 


“, 
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churches as these churches, by delegates assembled, may from 
time to time commit to it. 

_ The Association shall make a biennial review of the whole 
field of interest common to the Unitarian fellowship in America, 
and shall address general suggestions or special counsel to the 
hurches as a group and to the associated societies in relation to 
their collective concerns. 


HAT is a minister to do when he hears on 
every hand that he is not to “‘drag politics,” 
or life-situations into the pulpit? Jesus 
4: made his attitude clear concerning prac- 
tical problems, life-situations, and their relationship 
_to religion, when he said, in his first sermon in his 
home town, “The spirit of the Lord is upon me, for 
he has consecrated me to preach the good news to the 
poor, he sent me to announce to the prisoners their 
release and to the blind the recovery of their sight, to 
“set the down-trodden at liberty, to proclaim the year 
of the Lord’s favor!” James reflects Jesus’ mind on 
this score when he records, “‘A double-minded man is 
unstable in all hisways . . . . be ye doers of the word, 
and not hearers only deceiving your own selves.” 
In his book, “My Education and Religion,” 
George A. Gordon tells of a conversation with Phillips 
Brooks. He says that this great preacher -made a 
“profound criticism of himself’? when he remarked, 
“When I am interesting I am vague: when I am definite 
I am dull.’”’ Can it be that we ministers are doomed 
to vagueness that we may be interesting? 

It is certain that Jesus was something more than 
dull when he preached his first sermon. He committed 
the sin of being too definite, too specific! His hearers 
ran him out of the church, dragged him to the brow 
of a steep hill, and would have thrown him on to the 
jagged rocks below had he not by some ruse slipped 
through the crowd of angry church-goers, and escaped. 
Definiteness was the sin of his whole life. At first the 

people heard him gladly. At first the Scribes and 
Pharisees hailed him as a great, new prophet. The 
people followed him in multitudes, and the Scribes 
and Pharisees sought him and plied him with ques- 
tions. Had Jesus indulged in vagueness—praising the 
priests, soothing the people—he would never have gone 
to Golgotha! But when he began to talk of duties, 
when he began pointing out social and individual sins, 
calling for repentance, insisting upon retribution, the 
people and the priests went away and plotted his 
death. 
So often has this drama been repeated that 
George Bernard Shaw appears to be correct in saying, 
“The prophet is useful only so long as he is 
stoned as a public annoyance, calling us to repen- 
tance, disturbing our comfortable reluctance, break- 
our respectable idols, shattering our sacred con- 
Victions.” 
Perhaps you are familiar with Samuel Butler’s 
k about ‘‘those people who would be equally 
lorrified at hearing the Christian religion doubted and 
it seeing it practiced.’”’ It is not strange that we are 
witnessing a storm of protest against preachers who 
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The relation of the Association to other Unitarian societies 
of general scope is that of a general council. It has responsibility 
for promoting the unity and harmony of the entire movement, 
but, until further advised by its experience, will confine itself to 
recommending to these societies for voluntary adoption such 
undertakings and methods in their respective fields as it judges 
to be in the minds of the fellowship. 


What Is a Minister To Do? 


Delos W. O’Brian 


are trying to make religion an important factor in the 
solution of our personal, national, and international 
problems. The tradition for this sort of thing is very 
old and well established. Somewhere it is reported 
that Lord Melbourne of England left his church one 
Sunday morning thoroughly exasperated with the 
minister because, he said, he was “one of those pestilent 
fellows who supposed that religion had to do with a 
man’s private life.’ In some quarters it seems to be 
taken for granted that when men and women enter 
the church they should leave their inquiring mind 
just outside the door with their umbrellas, and carry 
only their aspiring mind inside the sanctuary. They 
reverse the process when they leave—drop off their 
aspiring mind when they rise from their pew, and 
assume their inquiring mind again on the steps 
outside. 

To be sure we should hardly suggest that min- 
isters, like George A. Gordon’s public school teacher 
in Scotland, ought to be “thrashing from morning till 
night.”” Yet withal, it is doubtful if we have escaped, 
or ever will escape, the need of religion in life and life 
in religion! It is doubtful if we have outgrown the 
need for a kind of leadership that can point out to us 
our errors and duties, and the errors and duties of our 
society. Throw mud into that spring and you muddy 
the waters of life! Close that source of life-giving 
strength and you destroy one of the surest cradles of 
progress! 

Not long since a gentleman who attended Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale’s church years ago told me this 
story. There was an old lady who lived all alone. 
She insisted upon helping other people to her own 
detriment. She went out and cared for the sick when 
she should have stayed at home and rested. She gave 
her money away when she needed it herself. At last 
one of her friends protested to her, saying, “You must 
not do so much. You are ruining your health, and 
you are depleting your income so that you will soon 
have nothing left.’”’ The little old lady replied, “I 
must go on doing these things! I must go on! Or 
else I must stop going to Dr. Hale’s church.” 

Dr. Hale believed in a practical and direct ap- 
plication of religious idealism to the solution of all 
our problems, and so must any man who regards his 


‘Christian obligations as binding. The preacher needs 


to feed his people on something more than honey, and 
the laymen need to be something more than “‘spiritual 
humming-birds,”’ if Christianity is going to be anything 
more than an easy-chair. 

“A double-minded man is unstable in all his 
ways ... . be ye doers of the word, and not hearers 
only deceiving your own selves.” 


i 
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UNITARIANISM AND IMAGINATION 


Y and large, we Unitarians are people of good 

will. Wemean well. We want to do good. 

But most of us go about doing good in 
comparatively unimportant and insignificant ways. 
We contribute money so that flowers may be taken to 
poor people in the slums—usually not even asking our- 
selves why there should be poverty and slums. We 
send contributions to schools for poor people in the 
South—not often wondering why there should be 
economic slavery in the South. We have “friendly 
links” with like-minded people in other parts of the 
country and abroad, in an effort to cement friendship 
between nations—rarely considering why it is that 
there should ever be war between nations. 

And even when we ask ourselves such funda- 
mental questions, we are extremely disinclined to do 
anything about it! Ina pleasant, genteel sort of way, 
we do good and distribute. But if our imaginations 
were really aroused, we would do more, far more. 
We would continue to help the victims of evils, but we 
would do more, if we could only realize what they are 
doing to our fellow-humans; we would get at the 
sources of the evils. } 

To arouse our imaginations—+that is the task of our 
preachers and teachers! 

How to do it? By the printed word? To a cer- 
tain extent, most certainly. That is the way our 
fellow-Unitarian, Charles Dickens, did it. By the 
spoken word? That was the way of the Unitarian 
minister, Theodore Parker, and of the former Unitarian 
lay-preacher, Ramsay Macdonald. 

But to stir men’s imaginations in these ways so 
profoundly that they will push through reforms as well 
as offer palliatives—that is a difficult matter, that is 
the privilege only of the man of genius or great talent! 
Is there no way in which those may help who are not 
so gifted? 

Yes, there isa way. Every preacher can show his 
people, every teacher his students, the consequences of 
social and individual sin and folly. 

Every preacher and teacher can read and com- 


ment on examples from the daily press (even The New 
York Times!) of the effects of selfishness and folly. Or 
he can have such articles posted on his bulletin board. 
And he can draw the attention of his followers to vivid 
and powerful books such as Sinclair Lewis’s “It Can’t 
Happen Here.”” Weshould all be reminded by specific 
examples—and frequently so reminded—what it 
means to be a Jew in Germany these days; or a liberal 
in Italy, or a share-cropper in Arkansas, or a parent of 
children who, in Massachusetts, refuse on religious. 
grounds to salute the American flag. 

But after all, even that would be experience at. 
second hand. Our spiritual leaders should do some- 
thing more for us. They should make certain that 
every Unitarian boy and girl, man and woman, sees 
for himself or herself, in the hospitals and prisons and 
poor-houses and slums, what man hath wrought. 

: John Gardner Greene. 


* * 


INSTITUTE FOR LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


E need more trained teachers in our church 
schools. Weallagreein this. The encourag- 
ing fact is not alone that so many are aware 

of the lack of training, but that they are also willing 
and eager to do something about it. It has seemed 
to some of us that the place to start is at the Shoals 
Religious Education Institute. Why not reorganize 
the Shoals program and begin a systematic and con- 
tinuous ‘series of leadership-training courses? Why 
not begin to build a system of credits for class work 
and collateral reading looking toward an achievement 
diploma? Last autumn the Religious Education Com- 
mittee of the American Unitarian Association an- 
swered Yes! to all of these questions. Plans are now 
complete for the first of a series of Leadership Training 
Institutes at the Isles of Shoals to be held this year 
during the week July 18-25. 

Another new departure is a widely representative 
Board of Managers of fifteen, which has planned a 
three-year course of study and procured this year’s 
faculty. The generous and enthusiastic response 
of these leaders in our church schools has given the 
Department of Religious Education a renewed feeling 
of denominational cooperation. 

From its inception it has been the hope that this 
type of Institute would be the inspiration not only of 
those who attend it but of the establishment of similar 
institutes elsewhere. Already—before it has begun— 
the idea has found enthusiastic support. The direc- 
tors of the Boston Sunday School Union have decided 
to conduct their entire program next season along the 
lines of this year’s Shoals Institute. A committee 
has been appointed to direct the organization of 
similar Leadership Training Institutes in districts 
and local churches all over the country. 

We believe that if this denominational responsi- 
bility be faithfully met, the reward will be two-fold. 
No longer will it be ‘unfashionable’ among Unitarian 
children to go to church school. And to those whe 
will give of their time, experience and personalities 
will come those unmeasured satisfactions of minister- 
ing to the spiritual development of the next generation 

May it not be, as one enthusiastic church-schoo 
leader writes concerning this new adventure: “1 


a's 


Paul Harmon Chapman. 
* * 


GAMBLING IN WORKERS’ HEALTH 


tissue cause slow death instead of what Jane 
Addams called a vivid dramatization of disas- 
er, legislatures have been slow to provide protection 
and compensation. 
For this reason, and because the silicosis victim 
ually requires an autopsy to warrant a diagnosis of 
icosis, rather than of pneumonia or tuberculosis, a 
mtracting firm constructing a 3.75 mile water power 
mnel near Gauley Bridge, West Virginia, gambled 
vith the lives of two thousand workers. 
The story of what Senator Holt (West Virginia) 
terms America’s Black Hole of Calcutta, came to light 
gradually as the abrasions destroy the lungs, but 
ally reached national prominence when the Hear- 
gs of last January took place before a sub-committee 
the Committee on Labor in the House of Represen- 
tatives, six years after the tunnel construction began. 
Not only was criminal negligence shown on the 
part of the contracting firm and the water-power 
company (the boring in some places being through 97- 
99 percent pure silica), but a conspiracy of silence was 
exposed which made it almost impossible for stricken 
workers, or their beneficiaries, to get justice. Courts, 
doctors, legislators, lawyers, mine inspectors and 
various others were involved in this tragedy, called 
by the sub-committee a condition “worthy of the 
pen of a Victor Hugo.”’ In order to know the com- 
plete truth, the committee asks for another investiga- 
tion (this time with power to subpoena), but without 
waiting for Federal aid the West Virginia Legislature 
has finally taken action, and Pennsylvania is in the 
process of so doing. 
_ The American Interne for the month of March 
has an article on “The Scourge of Silicosis,” in which 
the writer points out that it is the most prevalent of 
all occupational diseases in America today; that it is 
preventable, but incurable, if contracted while labor- 
ing ‘‘prosaically amid death dealing dusts.” 
Read the two hundred pages of evidence in the 
hearings on H. J. Res. 449, and then ask your Con- 
pressman to vote for the necessary appropriation of 
funds for further investigation. 
Harold P. Marley. 


* * 


ITALY THE ELECT DAUGHTER 


HE Balilla, Italian youth organization, furnishes 
warm meals daily to more than 300,000 Italian 
school children. Before meals the children must 
ay the following prayer: 

_ “Lord, we thank thee for the daily bread which 
thou givest us, for this sweet charity which warms 
our hearts. Lord, protect our beloved fatherland and 
r soldiers who bring the light of the Cross of Christ 
o East Africa together with the symbols of Roman 
vilization. Protect the Duce and save him long for 
italy, which through the ages has been your elect 
aug Amen.” 

Devere Allen. 
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A MODEST PROPOSAL 
HE proposer is Professor Emeritus Thomas Nixon 
Carver, A. B., Ph. D., LL. D., Litt. D., and re- 
cently appointed member of the Republican 
Brain Trust. Within a short time after his appoint- 
ment it was discovered that Professor Carver had re- 
cently outlined his policies in an eighty-four-page 
booklet entitled “What Must We Do to Save Our 
Economic System?” Professor Carver, who may be 
remembered by some as an outstanding ballyhoo 
artist of the days before Hoover, presents to the Amer- 
ican public some very interesting suggestions for 
freezing or frosting the status quo. First of all comes 
the good old standby of relaxation or elimination of 
governmental regulation of business; second, drastic 
curtailment of unemployment relief by forcing the 
jobless off relief if necessary. Just what’s going to 
happen to them when they do get off we are not told. 
Presumably the oxygen in the air will keep them 
alive. 
Third, sterilization of the unfit, the use of birth 
control; fourth, and most interesting of all, limitation of 


- marriage to those who can afford to buy and maintain 


an automobile; fifth, the exclusion of all immigration; 
and sixth, the organization of the propertied class to 
put this program over. Professor Carver also vio- 
lates all good Republican traditions by demanding a 
reduction of tariff. 

There is much to be said for many of Professor 
Carver’s remedies. No sensible person objects to birth 
contro] nor sterilization of the unfit (although many 
would object to the propertied class determining who 
the unfit were), and Professor Carver’s tariff remedies 
recall the good old days when the Democratic Party 
stood for a tariff for revenue only. 

What many liberals object to in Professor Car- 
ver’s pamphlet are the arguments he uses to bring out. 
the gooseflesh on all holders of a stock certificate or a 
first mortgage bond. He portrays the grizzly Russian, 
dripping with gore, all ready to invade the happy 
countries of western Europe and America, and the 
American proletarian himself who is adverse to con- 
quest and colonization abroad may soon be ready for 
the taking away by violence of his neighbor’s goods at 
home. According to Professor Carver, Hitler and 
Mussolini are probably more far-seeing than the rest. 
of us, and he calls on the propertied people of America 
to go forth and do likewise if they would save their 
skins. 

This is pretty nearly the last word, as The Nation 
puts it, on “how to save our economic system from the 
hungry hordes.”” But, as The Nation also says, Pro- 
fessor Carver has not gone far enough. Several hun- 
dred years ago a man who was not yet forgotten, 
named Jonathan Swift, outlined what really should be 
done in a modest proposal ‘for preventing the children 
of poor people from being a burden to their parents 
and the country.”’ Dean Swift proposed that since 
the poor have many children and very little to eat, 
their children should be fattened, slaughtered and 
eaten. While Professor Carver’s proposal is, from the 
point of view of the group he represents, a step 
forward, he has yet to accept the full logic of his 
position. 

Robert C. Dexter. 
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Guild of Parish Workers 


The Guild of Parish Workers met Mon- 
day evening, May 18, at the Bulfinch 
Place Chapel, Boston, Mass. After supper 
there was a public meeting at which Rey. 
Stephen Hole Fritchman spoke on ‘‘Teacher 
Training in Our Liberal Church.” Mr. 
Fritchman said in part: 

“A wholesale liquidation of our church 
schools lies ahead of the Protestant 
churches of America unless there is an im- 
mediate change of heart on the part of our 
religious leaders. The average church 
school is as detached from the world of 
realities as a moated castle in the middle 
ages with all the drawbridges up and 
every portcullis down. An impatient 
outside world is demanding some evidence 
to confirm our claim that the church school 
makes a difference in the behavior and the 
attitudes of the pupil sent forth every 
Sunday morning with a Bible under his 
arm. The general opinion is that too much 
church-school activity is little more than 
religious boondoggling—meaningless gyra- 
tions intended to keep children busy for 
sixty minutes under the sheltering roof of 
the church. If this be a true charge we are 
trumpeting our own doom, for this is not 
the kind of a world to be patient with such 
reckless and profligate extravagance of 
time and money. 

“Church-school teachers need far more 
thorough and exacting preparation for the 
vocation of child guidance in religion. The 
spiritual and ethical training of children is 
no task for persons unwilling to prepare 
themselves constantly for the challenging 
duties of religious leadership. Our threshold 
of entrance to the teacher’s task has been 
far too low. We have foolishly welcomed 
the inept, the uninformed, the spiritually 
feeble, volunteers as counsellors for our 
youth in the church, and then fretted at 
the exodus of the younger generation from 
our churches. We deserve this tragic fate 
until we mend our ways. It may be that a 
first rate purge of our church school would 
be a wholesome beginning toward a new 
day of leadership. We can ill afford to 
suffer fools gladly in the classroom when 
the fate of civilization is actually our major 
concern. Ours is a threatened church. 
We may be living in the twilight of an or- 
derly world state. To turn our youth over 
to the incompetent or unseeing is sheer 
folly. Teachers must be realists and not 
sentimentalists. We need more of what 
Vera Brittain calls ‘the vitalizing power 
of constructive thought’ if the coming 
generation is to be saved from the domina- 
tion of the irrational. 

“Religion in many church schools is ad- 
ministered with the beauty parlor ap- 
proach. It is applied like cosmetics to 
the surface only. No cure for a sick blood- 
stream is suggested. A facial massage is 
given to problems calling for a radically 
changed diet. The great curse of most 
religious-educational enterprises in our 


churches is superficiality. It is an evil 
day when the church school pilfers the 
motto of the paint salesman and cries, 
‘Save the surface and you save all.’ 
Not until our teachers are vigorous enough 
to face major issues can we expect results 
in lay leadership to come into our churches. 
Our teachers must reckon forcefully with 
the twentieth-century tyrannies threaten- 
ing our world—thinly disguised Fascism 
in our own land, uncritical nationalism 
watering down an authentic patriotism 
and a class-conscious economic oligarchy 
ignoring every precept of prophetic re- 
ligion in its mad effort to retain its clenched 
grasp upon its power over the lives and 
destinies of men. The uninformed teacher 
has little place in our church today. Men 
are less courteous in their judgment of us 
within the walls of religion who pride 
ourselves upon being “‘Holy Innocents” 
when the times demand knowledge and an 
intelligent procedure of action. The call 
for trained leadership in the church school 
is long over-due. Only a dynamic and 
open-eyed company of men and women 
under the flag of a marching religious faith 
can hope to make a difference in such a 


time as this.” 
* * 


NORTH MIDDLESEX CONFERENCE 


The 140th session of the North Middle- 
sex Conference will be held with the First 
Parish, Ashby, Mass., June 4. The open- 
ing devotional service will be led by Rev. 
William W. Peck of Groton, Mass., and 
addresses at the morning session will be 
delivered by Rev. Frank O. Holmes of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., on “Practical 
Recommendations to Stimulate and Unify 
the Life of Our Churches’’; Mrs. Susan Y. 
FitzGerald, chairman of the Women’s 
Alliance Committee on Appeals, on 
“Making the Most of Our Vitality and 
Faith’; and Carl B. Wetherell, executive 
secretary of the Boston, Mass., Young 
Men’s Christian Union, on ‘‘The Isles of 
Shoals.” 

At the afternoon meeting Rev. Dana 
McL. Greeley will speak of “The Re- 
sponsibility of Our Churches in the World 
Today.” 


* * 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCIES 


Commencement exercises for the thirty- 
second year of the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry were held May 15 in the 
First Unitarian Church, Berkeley, Calif. 

Dr. William S. Morgan, president of 
the school, conferred the degree of bachelor 
of theology upon Miss Hester Stock, and 
that of doctor of sacred theology upon Rey. 
Owen W. Eames of Springfield, Mass. 

Prayer was offered by Dr. Earl M. Wil- 
bur, professor of practical theology at the 
school, and Dr. Horace Westwood, minis- 
ter of the church, delivered the benediction. 

The president’s address was on “The 
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Condition and Needs of the School. 
Dr. Morgan outlined the school’s need fe 
larger endowments in order that worth 
students might enjoy its benefits, an 
called attention to the opinion of the Com 
mission of Appraisal that the maintenanc 
of theological schools is an importar 
function of the fellowship. He appealed t 
“Unitarians, Universalists,and all friend 
of liberal religion’? to support the schoc 
in its stand for high standards and in 
creased opportunity. 

The commencement address was give 
by Dr. Eames. Speaking on ‘““The Cha 
lenge of Magnificence” Dr. Eames said i 
part: ‘‘A mechanistic philosophy base 
upon a partial and negative interpretatio 
of scientific facts has been responsible fo 
a growing skepticism among the masse 
of mankind. Herein lies the challenge t 
religion in the modern world—to rally it 
scattered numbers and engage itself in | 
life-and-death struggle with the forces 
materialism which are robbing man of hi 
spiritual birthright.” 


* * 


FESTIVAL OF JUNIOR CHOIRS 
OPENS ANNIVERSARY WEE! 


Choirs from twenty-seven Unitaria: 
churches in Massachusetts and Providence 
R. I., assembled at the First Church ii 
Boston, Mass., for the fifth annual junio1 
choir festival Sunday afternoon, May 17 
as the opening exercise of. the Anniversar. 
Week meetings. Three hundred and sixty 
eight children participated in the impres 
sive service under the direction of Mrs 
Erdine T. Oedel of Wellesley Hills, Mass 

Entering in colorful procession to th 
tune of the ‘‘Marche Pontificale,” th 
choirs opened the service with the hymr 
“The Spacious Firmament on High,” ac 
companied by William E. Zeuch, organis 
of the church, on the organ and by Mis 
Josephine B. Bates of Cambridge, Mass. 
on the violin. Rev. George A. Mark o 
Arlington, Mass., delivered the invocatio) 
and, following the responsive reading an 
gloria by the choirs, Rev. Herbert Hitcher: 
of West Newton, Mass., read the scrip 
tures. The choirs rendered Bach’s anthem 
‘““Ye Who Have Spent the Silent Night,’ 
and the plainsong, ‘““Thank We Now th 
Lord of Heaven,” and Rev. Miles Hanson 
Jr., of Weston, Mass., offered prayer. 

Rev. Leslie T. Pennington of Cambridg 
told the story that took the place of : 
sermon in the service. His narrative was : 
fanciful one based on folklore. 

Other anthems sung by the choirs in 
cluded Franck’s “The Guardian Angel,’ 
Parry’s “Jerusalem,” Williams’ “For Al 
the Saints,” and the Hebrew melody 
“Lift Thine Eyes, Behold the Light.” — 


* * 


Chestnut Hill, Mass.—Plans are bein; 
made for the celebration in October of th 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the foundin; 
of the First Church in Chestnut Hill. 


METROPOLITAN CONFERENCE 


' Before the best-attended meeting in its 
history the Metropolitan Conference at 

May meeting discussed “Uses for a 
gional Headquarters in New York.” 
eakers were Mrs. David Rodger, presi- 
dent of the New York League of Unitarian 
Women, Rev. Dale DeWitt of Hollis, 

Y., and John B. Nash, a director of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Mrs. Rodger said that she had obtained 
pinions from many women in the vicinity 
nd that her report would be in a sense a 
posium of women’s opinions. She said 
‘that there was a unanimity of opinion in 
favor of the project because: 
~ 1. It would enable women to work more 
efficiently in that they could have a head- 
‘quarters in which committee meetings 
‘could be held, and which could serve as a 
clearing-house for ideas in the region. 

2. It is imperative for denominational 
solidarity in this region that there be a 
headquarters where individuals may come 
and go, and where visitors may find infor- 
mation and directions. The ideal would 
be to have a hostel which would supply 
rooming accommodations to visiting Uni- 
tarians. 
_ Mrs. Rodger also spoke of the delays 
in getting supplies from Boston, Mass., 
which would be obviated if they were 
available in New York. 

Mr. DeWitt said that from the minister’s 
point of view a New York headquarters 
could not take the place of a theological 
seminary, but it could give advice for local 
parishes in promotional activities, and 
‘could plan for advances in the whole re- 
gion. It would make for a larger knowledge 
of Unitarianism in New York and vicinity, 
and would give a sense of solidarity, and 
the sense of being a part of a larger fellow- 
ship. Then it could help the churches to 
joint enterprises. It could, even more 
than it does now, give practical help in 
‘mimeographing and mailing, and could 
present Unitarianism to the public through 
projects of city-wide importance. From 
his experience in trying to unify Young 
Men’s Christian Association organizations, 
Mr. DeWitt said that the tendency of iso- 
lation to scatter influences was noticeable. 

Mr. Nash brought out the point that 
the movement for decentralization in the 
denomination could not be put into effect 
until the local centers assumed considerable 
part of the expenses of such decentraliza- 
tion. He further said that decentraliza- 
tion cannot be imposed from without, but 
‘must.grow out of the will of the people of 
the local regions for organization. 
warned of the danger of scattering the cen- 
tral funds of the American Unitarian As- 
‘sociation so that the general work would 
_ Inthe discussions which followed several 
took part. One idea which was advanced 


' 
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He 


as that possibly the possession of a large — 
pital investment was one of the things 
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which was choking the benevolence of the 
churches because the tendency was to 
think of the central organization as 
wealthy, and not needing local help. 

The summer meeting of the conference 
will be held at the Hackley School in 
Tarrytown, N. Y., on June 13. 

Edwin Fairley. 


* * 


REV. JOHN A. LEININGER 
IS INSTALLED AT BARRE 


Sunday evening, May 10, the First 
Parish Church of Barre, Mass., led by 
Walter G. Babcock, chairman of the parish 
committee, installed Rev. John A. Leinin- 
ger as its minister. The invocation and 
scripture readings were given by Rev. 
Howard G. Matson of South Natick, 
Mass.; the sermon by Rev. Napoleon W. 
Lovely of Franklin, N. H., the recom- 
mendation of the Fellowship Committee by 
Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association; the prayer 
of installation by Rev. Robert H. Schacht, 
Jr., minister of the First Congregational 
Church, Providence, R.I., the charge to the 
minister and congregation by Dr. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., and the 
welcome to the community by Rev. Charles 
M. Crooks, minister of the Evangelical 
Congregational Church of Barre. 

* * 


MR. HEMPELMANN INSTALLED 


“We offer you a free pulpit, even as we 
are a free people,” said the president of 
the congregation of the Clifton Unitarian 
Church, Louisville, Ky., to Rev. G. Theo- 
dore Hempelmann, May 3, at the service 
installing Mr. Hempelmann for the second 
time as minister of the church. ‘“‘We would 
have you dwell among us, preaching the 
word of truth in freedom and in love; fur- 
thering the conquest of righteousness over 
wrong; ministering to us alike in our joys 
and sorrows; setting forth no less by your 
example than by your precept, the way of 
life.” 

Mr. Hempelmann, who was minister of 
the church 1911-1928, was recalled recently 
after Rev. Eugene W. Sutherland resigned 
his pastorate there. 

Hi ¥ 


N. J. ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE 


The annual meeting of the New Jersey 
Associate Alliance was held in Orange, 
N. J., April 17. There were 134 members 
in attendance and the collection was taken 
for the emergency fund for the Bronx 
Free Fellowship. 

Mrs. Elliot B. Hussey, the retiring presi- 
dent, was in charge of the meeting. Speak- 
ers were Mrs. Oscar E. Mertz of German- 
town, Pa., regional vice-president, and 
Rev. Joseph T. Salek of Flatbush, N. Y. 

Officers were elected as follows: presi- 
dent, Mrs. William W. Wilson of Mont- 
clair, N. J.; vice-president, Mrs. M. G. 
Halligan of Rutherford, N. J.; and secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mrs. William Deans of 
Ridgewood, N. J. 
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COMMUNITY CHURCH HONORS 
ORGANIST CLIFFORD DEMAREST 


’ The Sunday morning service of the 
Community Church, New York City, on 
May 10, was in the form of a festival in 
observance of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the musical ministry of Clifford Dem- 
arest. Musical selections played by or- 
chestra and organ were all compositions 
by Mr. Demarest, and Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes, the minister, preached a sermon 
on “‘The Ministry of Music.” 

During the quarter of a century that he 
has been organist of the church Mr. Dem- 
arest has had a notable variety of ex- 
periences. In 1912 he dedicated at a public 
recital the new four-manual organ which 
was newly installed in the Church of the 
Messiah at that time. This organ was 
destroyed in the great fire of 1919, which 
completely gutted the interior of the 
church. In the succeeding three years, he 
played pianos and reed organs at the ser- 
vices conducted by the church in the New 
Amsterdam, Lyric, and National theaters. 
In 1921-22 he superintended the building 
of the new organ which was installed in the 
restored Community Church, and dedi- 
cated this instrument at another public 
recital. When the Community Church 
was torn down in 1932, in preparation for 
the new building planned at that time, 
this new organ was dismantled and stored 
away, and Mr. Demarest took his place 
successively at the keyboards of the organ 
at Temple Bethel and then of the organ of 
the Town Hall. During all of these vicis- 
situdes of good and bad fortune, Mr. 
Demarest has been unfailingly patient, 
serene, and happy. 

In 1916 Mr. Demarest was eleeted to 
the highest honor in the gift of his profes- 
sion as warden of the American Guild of 
Organists, an organization of more than 
five thousand organists throughout the 
United States. In 1918 he was honored 
again by re-election to this post. 

In the field of composition, Mr. Dem- 
arest has been highly successful and is 
widely known. His published works in- 
clude some eighty compositions for organ, 
orchestra, voices, and miscellaneous in- 
struments. His anthem and choral compo- 
sitions are among the most popular of our 
time in churches of every faith. 


* * 


PENSION SOCIETY SHOWS GAINS 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
reports that from the annual contributions 
of churches and friends it has been able to 
provide $8,921.50 for distribution in pen- 
sions next year. This is $190 more than 
the sum similarly given a year ago. An 
addition of approximately $50,000 has also 
been made to the Permanent Fund this 
past season through the receipt of several 
bequests. 

The officers of the Society desire to ex- 
press their appreciation for this. generous 
endorsement and support of its work. 
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Service Pension Society Contributions 


‘Previously reported 
Unitarian Church School, Gardner, Mass. 
First Church, Boston, Mass. ............ 
Women’s Alliance, Pueblo, Colo........-.. 
“Church of the Disciples, Boston, Mass... . 
Rev. George D. Rice, Palo Alta, Calif. ... 
Women’s Alliance, Sudbury, Mass........ 
‘Second Congregational Meetinghouse, Nan- 
Pucket, Massy iiss ieti- sabato ee ssethl« clove ale 
May Memorial Branch Alliance, Syra- 
GUse, Ni, Viens iaate sine «itn al ath «sions 
First Unitarian Church, Oakland, Calif. .. 
First Parish and Religious Society, Bol- 
ton) Missal scusner cb ie.s striate ontele ter 
Unitarian Ladies’ Benevolent Society, 
Leominster, Maes, \c) riveteiste iste « sitelshel vintels 
A Wriendss.s cain ccs Stee nti emule 
First Parish, Brookline, Mass. .......... 
“Women’s Alliance, Barneveld, N. Y. ..... 
‘Evening Alliance, Middleboro, Mass. 
Women’s Alliance, Keokuk, Iowa ....... 
Mrs. Ethel McMaster, Dallas, Texas .. 
Women’s Alliance, Hartford, Conn, ...... 
Ladies’ Aid Alliance, Needham, Mass. ... 
Women’s Ailiance, Charleston, 8. C. 
Women’s Alliance, Yonkers, N. Y. ...... 
Women’s Alliance, Oklahoma City, Okla. . 
“Women’s Alliance, Milwaukee, Wis. ..... 
Women’s Alliance of Community Church, 
Now ¥ ork? Ne Were 4i..2.o othe Som eee 
Women’s Alliance, Waterville, Maine .... 
Women’s Alliance, Dedham, Mass........ 
Women’s Alliance, Westboro, Mass. ..... 
Women’s Alliance, Billerica, Mass. ...... 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society, Barre, Mass. . 
Rev. Arthur Schoenfeldt, Boston, Mass. 
First Unitarian Church, Eugene, Ore. .. .. 
First Unitarian Church, Des Moines, Iowa 
Godfrey R. Cabot, Boston, Mass. 
Women’s Alliance, Castine, Maine 
‘First Congregational Society, 
VR A UNIG oie othe fase alnivieiesctbe 5 ce Aeieahnnre Bie > 
Rev. Henry G. Smith, Goshen, Mass. .... 
Miss Frances C. Cruft, Boston, Mass. .... 
Second Congregational Society, North- 
IN DLON, WEARS eee ce +i. Mes cess See 
Ladies’ Social Circle, Templeton, Mass. ... 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell 
Blizdibeth, WN. del. caieeee chi came ones 
Rev. William F. Skerrye, Belfast, Maine . . 
Mrs. Howard P. Hersey, Hingham, Mass. . 
PA EYRIOWG oui. Mutts, » nog Remeber ce eit 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass... . 
Miss Fleanora Zwissler, Philadelphia, Pas. 
First Unitarian Society, Plainfield, N. J... 
Women’s Alliance, Urbana, Ill. ......... 
First Unitarian Church, Peabody, Mass. . 
A Friend 


Castine, 


Alliance, 


Calale Git hort lteh ies Moma ee eee 
Women’s Alliance,Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Rey. Arthur H. Winn, Houston, Texas. . 
“Second Congregational Society, Goacond: 
Nora Christian Free Church, Hanska, 

Minn. Sy cree teva s ave she nf acer brte mech tte 
First Unitarian Church, Duluth, Minn... .. 
Liberal Christian Congregational Society, 

Holyoke, Mase. poe tora smeenines 
Second Church, Salem, Mass............. 
First Parish Church, Watertown, Mass. .. 
First Unitarian Congregational Society, 

Bullalos Ne. Vio aaneayeetts leave. os cee = 

Masa. se ah. Selo cctin eats errs 
Women’s Alliance, Pittsburgh, Pa 


‘Community Church, White Plains, N. Y. . 


North Parish, North Andover, Mass. 
Women’s Alliance, Dover, N. H.......... 
Rev. Arthur N. Moore, Houlton, Maine . 
Women’s Alliance, Meadville, Pa......... 
Rev. Paul Harmon Chapman, Lexington, 


"Thomas s. Williams, Philadelpha, Pa. 
Lucy A. Stevens, North Andover, Mass. . 
‘Miss Jessie D. Patton, Washington, D. C.. 


$4,856.60 


5.00 
388.39 
2.00 
16.60 
2.00 
10.00 


25.00 


10.00 
50.00 


10.00 


25.00 
111.54 
75.00 
10.00 
2.00 
5.00 
10.00 
25.00 
10.00 
5.00 
10.00 
10.90 
15.00 


25.00 
5.00 
5.00 
2.50 

10.00 
5.00 
2.00 
5.00 
5.00 

100.00 
2.50 


11.10 
10.00 
100.00 


28.50. 


10.00 


5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
50.00 


_ First Parish, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Mrs. Laura C. Letchworth, Buffaio, N. Y.. 
Mrs. Irving Hill, Lawrence, Kans. ....... 
Judge James P. Parmenter, Arlington, 

Maggi. ssuarv ucts estes oitale = sabe ereirtaier 
Women’s Alliance, Bulfinch Place Church, 

Boston, Massy) .isteles sacle wie c-ace. darsieteteee 
Unitarian Society, Newton Centre, Mass.. 
Miss Charlotte E. Clark, St. Cloud, Minn. 


Rev. Arthur Lon Weatherly, Lincoln, Nebr. - 


First Congregational Society, Sharon, 


First Panish> barre, Mass... o.).ctcss aia 
Walter R. Whiting, Hingham, Mass. 
Women’s Alliance, West Roxbury, Mass. . 
Women’s Alliance, Oakland, Calif. ...... 
Katharine Weller Evening Alliance, Mon- 
treal) anddas..c. sc. checeeee Aa cae es 
League of Unitarian Women, New York, 
adie ‘Social Alliance, Northboro, Mass.. 
Guild Allianee, Chicopee, Mass. ......... 
Unitarian Congregational Chureh, Hack- 
ensachk, NAGF 12.08.02 ss elecetere terete 
Unitarian Church, Germantown, Pa. 
Women’s Alliance, Medford, Mass. ...... 
Miss C. E. Stratton, Mt. Vernon, N. Y... 


Miastint rd Btencte:«aheig ot Whey oialeg Rie ees 
Women’s Alliance, Minneapolis, Minn. .. . 
First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. (addi- 

tional) tees cco Pi cee ade ate o ore Seater 
First Parish, Framingham, Mass. ....... 
Rev. John H. Taylor, Westwood, Mass.... 
Rebecea Vincent, East Harwich, Mass... .. 
Union Circle Branch Alliance, East Bos- 

ton, Magee ii:n.cincic «inks «cree ae 
Women’s Alliance, Brookfield, Mass. 
Women’s Alliance, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Women’s ‘Alliance, Clifton 

Church, Louisville, Ky.....02.00.50..). 
Evening Alliance, Syracuse, N. Y. ....... 
Women’s Parish Association, Concord, 

MBBS og ace 2 b crzsi "> cisgagsun shat SRS 
Women’s League, Mt. Vernon, N. Y...... 
Rev. Hal Horace Lloyd, Marietta, Ohio .. 
Rev. George Gilmour, St. Petersburg, 


Unitarian 


Women’s Alliance, New Orleans, La. : 
First Unitarian Society, Milwaukee, Wis.. 
First Congregational-Unitarian Society, 
Northbeore, Mass... ... :?: eee talge ee: 
Unitarian Church, Charleston, S. C. 
First Parish, Mendon, Mass. ........... 
Women’s Alliance, New London, Conn... . 
Women’s Alliance, Manchester, N. H. ... 
First Unitarian Church, Baltimore, Md. .. 
Women’s Alliance, Toledo, Ohio 


Unitarian Congregational Society, Mel- 
TORO, WIABAr ai. Secs 355 hoe ene are 
First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. (addi- 


tIOTIAN), Barware + ac.s's Bow a Rive ee 
First Congregational Society, Taunton, 
Rev. A. E. Kristjansson, Blaine, Wash... 
Rev. Walter C. Pierce, Norton, Mass 
Winifred G. Douthit Alliance, Shelby- 
Wiley TT. ei: vores dia lctee vers eine g oh eee 
Women’s Alliance, Hollywood, Calif, 
Unitarian Society, Hollywood, Calif. ..... 
First Unitarian Church of Essex County, 
Orange; TIN. Tis vgs /oier..0.3.0 ee oleate 
Unity Church, Montelair, N. J. ......... 
The Unitarian Society, Fairhaven, Mass. . 
Women’s Alliance, Fort Fairfield, Maine . 
Women’s Alliance, Grafton, Mass. ....... 
Unity Cirele, Humboldt, Iowa........... 
Evening Alliance, Melrose, Mass. ....... 
First Parish Church, Billerica, Mass. .... 
Nora Women’s Ailiance, Hanska, Minn. 
Miss Lucy Lowell, Boston, Mass. ....... 
First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Lucy Ward Stebbins, Berkeley, Calif. .... 
First Unitarian Society, Schenectady, 
IN Waites Be aren eee eoredae eT 


Rev. Frederick Lewis Weis, Lancaster, 
Masey, sos cities eon stalaletatelsle's (ale (p aisetetel: 16 

First Congregational Parish, Canton, Mass. 50 

First Unitarian Congregational Church, | 


Cincinnati, Ohio ....... aegis 5 
Women’s Alliance, Waverley, Mass. ..... 

All Souls’ Church, Washington, D.C. ... 12 
First Religious Society, Newburyport, j 
Masa: :5%... dt-cbp eee tee Oe Stats eateae 3 

First Parish, Beverly, Mass. ............ 


Rev. Oliver Jay Fairfield, San Pedro, Calif. 
Rev. Charles Phelps Weilman, Woburn, 
Ma... o3s):0(ote Sn: as! ap eye ore ae ote ehans eo eae 


Women’s Alliance, Omaha, Neb. ........- 10. 
Women’s Ailiance, Lowell, Mass. ......... 25, 
Rev. H. R. Hubbard, Hubbardston, Mass.. Z 
A. E. Greene, Ann Arbor, Mich.......... 50. 
Unity Church, Springfield, Mass. ........ 25. 


Ladies’ Social and Benevolent Society, 


Peterboro;,N- Ho .a.; ~ vac /sinve einstein’ 10. 
Women’s Alliance, Schenectady, N. Y. ... 5, 
May Memorial Church, Syracuse, N. Y. . 35. 
First Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. .. 10. 
Essex Unitarian Conference ...........- 26, 
Total through April 30,1936 ...:....... $8,921 

Albert A. Pollard. 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Ma 


* * 


MRS. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE 


Caroline Butterworth Lawrance, wid 
of the late Dr. William I. Lawrance, di 
May 18 in Berkeley, Calif., after an illn 
of two months. Mrs. Lawrance, who ¥ 
born in Butterworth, Ohio, in 1852, v 
well known to Unitarians as a tirel 
worker for the Isles of Shoals. She rais 
the first $1,000 for the endowment 
Star Island and, as a result, became 
many the “Mother of the Island.” 

She is survived by a son, Charles — 
Lawrance of Kingston, Mass., two daus 
ters, Mrs. Herbert Dutch of Glen Rid 
N.J., and Miss Mary Lawrance of Ber' 
ley, and six grandchildren. 


* * 


RESIGNS POSITION 


Mrs. Loleta L. Rowan, who has been 
rector of music of the First Unitar 
Church of San Diego, Calif., for the | 
thirty-seven years, resigned her posit 
March 1. On May 14 she was the gues 
honor at a luncheon given by the Wome 
Alliance at which time she was presen 
by her many friends with a picture m: 
by Alfred Mitchell, a prominent mem 
of the church. Mrs. Rowan gave a 
lightful reminiscent talk of the days w! 
she attended the Unitarian church sck 
in San Diego, of the ministers who ser 
the church, and of the musicians y¥ 
whom she was associated during her| 


term of office. 
* * 


Orlando, Fla.—A gift of money ° 
presented to the retiring minister, F 
George H. Badger, by the congregatio1 
the First Unitarian Church at the rec 
meeting. The following officers y¥ 
elected: president, David A. Orebav 
vice-president, Frank F. Knothe; se 
tary, Julian P. Twitchell; and trust 
J. W. Newton, W. C. Poole, and San 
Rand. : “ah taiMi 
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_ CHURCH NOTES 


| Cincinnati, Ohio.—At the recent an- 
‘nual meeting of the First Unitarian Con- 


president, James A. Culbertson, secretary, 
Miss Leonie Griess, treasurer, and Miss 
mma Koch, Mrs. Cherrington L. Fisher, 
Bleecker Marquette, and Albert G. Muhl- 
_ hauser, trustees. 
Montclair, N. J.—The annual meeting 
of Unity Church, held May 13, was at- 
tended by 100 people. Rev. Norman D. 
etcher was re-elected to serve as min- 
ster for another year, and the following of- 
‘ficers were named: president, John M. 
Davidson; treasurer, Richard D. Wing; 
trustees, Malcolm Black, secretary, Mrs. 
George H. Gray, Albert L. Hartman, and 
Mrs. Ben R. Runkle. It was announced 
that plans are being made for a celebration 
-of the fortieth anniversary of the church’s 
founding in 1937. 

Trenton, N. J.—The calendar of the 
First Unitarian Church recently called at- 
tention to the services being héld on the 
second and fourth Sundays of each month 
in the Stacy-Trent Hotel, in the following 
, pointed paragraph: : 

“You will always be able to attend a 
Unitarian church in Boston, Mass., Phila- 
-delphia, Pa., or New York, N. Y. Now 
you have one in Trenton. How long de- 

pends on you. A Unitarian church is an 
asset to any city. If you really want a 
Unitarian church here it must be main- 
tained by Trenton’s liberal thinkers.”’ 

-West Newton, Mass.—At the annual 
‘meeting of the First Unitarian Society in 
‘Newton, held May 11, the following 
new trustees were elected: Clarence W. 
‘Haskell, Mrs. Arthur W. Lane, Clifton W. 

_ Leatherbee, Thomas A. West, and William 
Zoller. Francis W. Newhall was re-elected 
treasurer and Edmund W. Ogden clerk. 
| A year of intense activity was reported 
: 


with noticeable growth in the church 
‘school, the registration of which now num- 
bers 101. Eighteen new members have 
joined the society during the year. Ata 
‘meeting of the trustees following the an- 
nual meeting of the society, Mr. Haskell 
was elected chairman of the board. 
* * 


BUSY YEAR FOR BEACON PRESS 


Although conditions in the general 
book trade during the past year showed no 
great improvement over those prevalent 
since 1930, the Beacon Press, Inc., the 
Unitarian publishing house, has experi- 
enced a marked upswing in activity due 
‘to a greatly increased sale of books to 
individuals and educational institutions. 
While sales to the trade showed only a 
_ slight increase, the total volume of Beacon 
Press sales, including books and church- 
school materials, rose from 15,936 in 1934- 
35 to 23,892 in 1935-36, an increase of 
fifty percent. The sales to individuals, 

ublic schools, libraries, C. C. C. Camps, 
nd other non-sectarian educational in- 


stitutions reached a new high in the history 
of the Press. 

Much of this gain in business is to be 
attributed to the Beacon Handicraft 
Series, of which the fourth volume was pub- 
lished April 30. The first book in this series, 
which is being published in cooperation 
with Boston University, was issued a little 
over a year ago, and two more appeared 
during the year. The total sales of the 
first three volumes had reached more than 
5,000 copies at the close of the fiscal year 
just ended. 

Educational authorities everywhere have 
been most enthusiastic in their praise of 
the series, which has also been recom- 
mended by the American Library Associa- 
tion and such other organizations as the 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Camp Fire 
Girls. It is safe to predict that sales of this 
group of books will continue at a high level 
for many years. Advance orders for the 
volume just published had been received 
from all parts of the country from readers 
of earlier books in the series. 

The publication of the long-awaited 
“Beacon Song and Service Book” was a 
distinctive feature of the year. A large 
number of Unitarian, Universalist, and 
Congregational church schools have adopt- 
ed it for use and many more that are 
now using the earlier Beacon Hymnal 
may be expected to adopt the song book 
when their present copies outlive their use- 
fulness. The favorable impression the 
“Beacon Song and Service Book” has 
made upon liberals of all denominations 
assures it of a long life, and it has been 
found satisfactory by a smaller number of 
more “orthodox” schools. Nine private, 
non-denominational, day schools are now 
considering it for adoption for their chapel 
services. 

The distribution of free tracts has gone 
on this year much as usual. A slight in- 
crease was made in the number of pam- 
phlets printed and sent out, the figure this 
year being 240,000 as against 220,000 in 
the previous year. 


* * 


. 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Devere Allen is head of the Nofrontier 
News Service. 

Edward Allen is president of the Boston 
branch of the American Newspaper 
Guild. He isassociated with The Boston 
Herald. 

Paul Harmon Chapman is minister of 
the First Unitarian Church, Lexington, 
Mass. 

Robert C. Dexter is Secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

John Gardner Greene is instructor in 
church history at the Tufts College 
School of Religion. 

Harold P. Marley is minister of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship of Liberal Religion, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Delos W. O’Brian is minister of the First 
Unitarian Society, Gardner, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D.D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by the minister. Holy Com- 
munion. 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A, Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
11 a.m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 


Sunday, 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m,, Station KORE, 1800 kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


Seattle, Wash., Dr. George F. Patterson, Sunday 
2.15 p.m. (Pacific time), Station KJR, 970 kilocycles. 


Waltham, Mass., Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner, Mon- 
day, 9.80 a. m., Station WORL, 920 kilocycles. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 


t renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 


Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people in 
emergencies, cooperating with ex- 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick. 
Maintains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by donations, 
subscriptions and income from Hale 
Endowment Fund. 

Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice president 
REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-president 
ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer 
MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 
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Pleasantsées 


She: “‘Do you think a genius ever makes 
a good husband?” 

He: ‘You had better ask my wife.”— 
Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Just fancy the consternation of a cor- 
poration executive who learns he has been 
laying aside a reserve for the Govern- 
ment’s rainy day.—T roy Record. 

* * 

Forty-four members of Congress gave 
as much as $1 each to rehabilitate a dis- 
tressed family of eight. You see how it is 
when it’s their own money.—Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. 

* * 

The fall in the Italian birth-rate is easy 
to account for. What’s the use of getting 
married when you have to give Mussolini 
your wedding-ring?—F. P. A. in New 
York Herald Tribune. 

rar 3 

“Has my boy a natural bent in any one 
direction?” wrote the proud parent. 

“He has,’ replied the teacher. ‘He 
gives every indication of being a captain 
of industry some day. He gets the other 
boys to do his work for him.”’—E xchange. 

a * 

The driver of the coupe jumped from 
the car and ran, they said, after the acci- 
dent. The coupe struck another car be- 
fore striking the man. Officers who in- 
vestigated found seven cases of contra- 
band corn whiskey in the driver of the car 
shortly.—Columbia (S. C.) paper. 

* * 


Richard had learned the story of Colum- 
bus at school, and was telling it to his 
mother. ‘‘An’ his ships were the Nina, 
and Pinta, and—and—,” 

“The Santa Maria,” 
mother. 

“Aw,” said Dickey, ‘‘you’ve heard this 


story before.”—Boston Transcript. 
* * 


prompted his 


Johnny had_ finished a_ particularly 
toothsome dish of apple pudding which he 
ate to the last morsel. Then, despite the 
fact that there was company at the table, 
he deliberately picked up his saucer and 
licked it clean. 

“Johnny!” exclaimed his mother, after 
a horrified gasp, “who did you ever see 
do a thing like that?” 

“Cats,” replied Johnny.—E xchange. 

Co * 


Mrs. Saphead rushed into her neigh- 
bor’s house without troubling to knock. 

““My dear!” she gasped. “I’m in an aw- 
ful state. I don’t know what to do next!” 

‘“‘Whatever is the matter?” asked the 
neighbor. 

“T’ve just had a terrible warning of ap- 
proaching death.” 

“Goodness me! What do you mean?” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Saphead, “I bought 
one of those lifetime fountain-pens the 
other day, and now it’s broken!”—Tit- 
Bits. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations pick | 


receive the support of Unitarians 


FROM A WOMAN ON THE 
PACIFIC COAST 


“T am one more individual 
who has the cause very much 
at heart, was interested and 
cheered at the tale of activity 
on your part—and would like, 
Oh so much, to aid its con- 
tinuance.”’ 


American Unitarian Association 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Ais D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Church attendance . . . . church membership . . 
church organization .... the church budget . . 
youth and the church . . . . League, Alliance and the 
church ..» . worship . . . . church publicity . 


INSTITUTE OF CHURCHMANSHIP 
Star Island—July 4-11 
to be held by the a 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. ot CAPitol 1230 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $3.00 per year. 


Our National Drive for More Readers 


The following new subscriptions are gratefully 
acknowledged: 


First Unitarian Church, Nashua, N. H. 


First Unitarian Church, Providence, R. I. 
Westminster Congregational Society, Providence, R. I. 
Federated Unitarian Church, Riverton, Manitoba. 
First Unitarian Society, Rochester, N. Y. 
(Mrs. A. Wilbur Parker) 


Unitarian Society, Rutherford, N. J. 


First Unitarian Society, Sacramento, Calif. 
(Miss Mary W. Chapin) 


Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn. 


First Unitarian Church, San Diego, Calif. 


(Mr. I. B. Stevens) 


(Miss Grace A. McAuslan) 

(Mrs. Frederick Crombie) 4 
Mr. Sveim Thorvaldson).... 
(Mrs. W. W. Walters) 


(Mrs. Gordon Kent) 


(Dr. Howard B. Bard) 


First Unitarian Church, Sioux City, Iowa (Mr. P. R. Puckett) 


First Church, Somerville, Mass. 


First Parish Church, Templeton, Mass. 


First Unitarian Church, Topeka, Kan. 


First Unitarian Society, Uxbridge, Mass. 
(Miss Bessie Tolman) 
(Rev. Payson Miller) 


First Parish, Watertown, Mass. 
First Parish, Wayland, Mass. 


Unitarian Society, Wellesley Hills, Mags. 
(Rev. W. W. Locke) 
(Mrs. Bertram Bernard) 


First Parish, Westwood, Mass. 
Unitarian Society, Winchester, Mass. 


(Rev. Paul S. Phalen) 
(Miss Helen P. Parkhurst) 
(Mr. Guilford Dudley) 


(Mrs. Florence Hall) 


(Mrs. C. M. Hilliard) 


With congratulations and thanks to our agents! 


* 


